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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 



The nineteenth annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America was held at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., December 26, 27, 28, in 
accordance with the following invitation : 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Dec. 8, 1899. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard College invite the Modern 
Language Association of America to meet at Harvard University during 
the Christmas recess of the year 1901. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard College, 

by Charles W. Eliot, President. 

All the sessions of the meeting were held in Sever Hall, 
Room 11. Professor E. S. Sheldon, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided at all. 



FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26. 

The Association met at 2.30 p. m. The session was opened 
by an address of welcome from President Charles W. Eliot : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I do not know how any body of learned men could possibly be more 
welcome to Harvard University than the Modern Language Association. 
We have been struggling here ever since 1816 to build up the study of 
Modern Languages in this institution. 1816 was the date of the election 
of Professor George Ticknor to the first Modern Language Chair; and 
ever since we have been pressing towards the mark towards which you 
press, — the development of high scholarship and practical instruction in 
the Modern Languages. I congratulate you on the immense progress 
which has been made in your department in all the American universities 
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and colleges during the last thirty years. It is one of the most striking 
phenomena in American education. The scale on which we began was a 
modest one. Let me compare the German Department of 1826 in Harvard 
University with the German Department here to-day : — In 1826 Charles 
Follen, a German Doctor of Law, was the instructor in the German 
Language in Harvard College ; and this was his title (I wrote it down lest 
I should not give you the whole of it) — Instructor in the German Language, 
in Ethics, and in Civil and Ecclesiastical History. The noteworthy thing 
about this extended title is this, — there was no other instructor in History ; 
so you can see that Dr. Follen's labors were probably divided tolerably 
evenly between German, Ethics, and History. His salary was $500. The 
present German Department in Harvard University numbers three pro- 
fessors, eight instructors, two Austin Teaching Fellows, and one assistant ; 
and the salary list this year is a little over $20,000. I mention these facts 
to show what the development has been here ; but it has been similar in 
many other American institutions ; indeed, I think the progress has been 
more rapid in some other American institutions than it has been at 
Harvard ; for they started from nothing a shorter time ago. 

Mrs. Eliot and I are to have the pleasure of receiving the Association 
to-night at our house. We wanted to invite all the Harvard teachers who 
belong to the Modern Language Division, a Division which, with us, 
includes English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Celtic, and Slavic. 
Mrs. Eliot informed me that there were sixty-four notes to be written. 
That represents, therefore, the strength of our Modern Language Divi- 
sion to-day. 

You are also to be congratulated on a certain cohesion and mutual 
cooperation which is greater than I observe to exist in some other depart- 
ments of learning represented in Harvard University. A striking illustra- 
tion of this cooperation and consent was given last June in the Modern 
Language papers of the Joint Examination Board of the Middle States 
and Maryland. These papers were, in the first place, good in quality and 
judicious in quantity; but, moreover, they represented a far greater 
agreement as to standards and aims among the college and university 
teachers in these subjects than could be procured in some of the other 
departments. This I count a clear sign of strength gained for the Modern 
Language department in American colleges. 

One other point I shall mention as a subject of congratulation, namely, 
that the study of the Modern Languages in the United States is beginning 
to connect itself intimately with the life of the nation. If we look back 
twenty years, we find the connection between the actual occupations of 
Americans and the study of the Modern Languages to be but slight. More 
and more we can see developing a real connection between Modern Language 
study and the actual national interests and aspirations. Now I hold this 
to be a most favorable circumstance for the development of Modern Language 
study in the United States. I am inclined to believe that no great subject 
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in education has ever got firm hold on an intelligent and highly civilized 
nation, unless it had some connection with the contemporary life of that 
nation. Take Latin, for instance, — a subject which has had for many 
centuries the firmest hold on educated men, and on the life of the Euro- 
pean peoples. Latin got that hold through being the common speech of 
learned men and therefore an indispensable element in any prolonged 
education — that of the cleric, for example. The clerical profession was 
relatively vastly more important five hundred years ago than it is to-day 
in the intellectual life of any nation; and Latin was an indispensable 
thing for a clergyman of any sort. Latin got its impregnable place in 
education while it was an indispensable element in the daily life of 
important portions of each nation. As our country develops industrial 
and commercial relations with the whole world, which it is sure to do 
within the next twenty years, the study of Modern Languages in school 
and college will more and more commend itself to the American people ; 
and I cannot but congratulate you on this relatively new prospect for the 
department of education to which you are devoted. I would not in saying 
this seem to disregard the learned element or the literary element in the 
Modern Languages : these are things which in every university we need 
constantly to take thought for ; but your subject is going to have a stronger 
hold in the next twenty years than it has had in the past, because in 
addition to this eternal interest in literature and learning you are to be 
supported by a vital connection with the industrial and commercial activi- 
ties of the day. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor James W. 
Bright, submitted as his report the published Proceedings of 
the last annual meeting and the complete volume of the 
Publications of the Association for the year 1901. He also 
reported that by a unanimous vote of the Executive Council 
a contribution had been made to 'The Commemoration of 
the Millenary of King Alfred the Great, 901-1901' at 
Winchester, England, Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1901. [See Pro- 
ceedings for 1899, pp. xviii f.] The report was approved. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Professor Herbert E. 
Greene, submitted the following report : 

Beceipts. 

Balance on hand, December 26, 1900 $1,507 48 

Annual Dues from Members, and receipts 
from Subscribing Libraries : — 

For the year 1893, . . . $ 3 00 
« " « 1894, ... 3 00 
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For the year 1895, . 


3 00 




" " " 1896, . 


3 00 




" " " 1898, . 


9 00 




" " " 1899, . 


29 40 




" " " 1900, . 


127 80 




" " " 1901, . 


. 1,389 30 




" " " 1902, . 

Reprints : — 

Professor H. Collitz, . . . 


100 50 
6 00 


$1,668 00 


Professor Thomas E. Price, . . 


15 75 




Professor Morgan Callaway, 


196 10 


$ 217 85 










$ 120 69 











Expenditures. 

Publication of Vol. XVI, No. 1, and Reprints, $ 311 65 

« « « a u o " " 447 12 

« « « « « 3) « « 215 36 

ii « « <i « ^ « « 281 42 

$1,255 55 

Job Printing 44 02 

Share of Expense of Program of Meeting 

at Philadelphia (1900), ... 22 67 

Contribution to King Alfred Memorial, . 50 00 

The Secretary, 200 00 

Supplies for the Secretary : stationery, pos- 
tage, mailing Publications, etc., . . 62 75 
Supplies for the Treasurer : stationery, pos- 
tage, etc., 33 52 

Expenses of the Central Division, . . 46 00 

Bank Discount, 4 24 

Expenses of Committee on International 

Correspondence, 11 55 

$ 474 75 

Total expenditures for the year $1,730 30 

Balance on hand, December 24, 1901, 1,814 02 

$3,544 32 
Balance on hand, December 24, 1901, . . $1,814 02 
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The President of the Association, Professor E. S. Sheldon, 
appointed the following committees : 

(1) To audit the Treasurer's report: Professors E. S. 

Babbitt and W. Stuart Symington. 

(2) To recommend a place for the next annual meeting : 

Professors H. E. Greene, F. H. Stoddard, F. B. 
Gummere, G. E. Karsten, and A. Cohn. 

(3) To nominate officers : Professors Calvin Thomas, Albert 

S. Cook, O. F. Emerson, H. C. G. von Jagemann, 
and L. E. Gregor. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

1. "Notes on the Euthwell Cross." By Professor Albert 
S. Cook, of Yale University. 

2. "Augier's L'Averduri&re of 1848 and 1860." By 
Professor A. Kambeau, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

I. Bibliography: — 

Augier's averlissement of May 2nd, 1860, in Thedlre Complet, edition 
Calmann L6vy, Paris, 1897, volume I, p. 163 ; Francisque Sarcey's feuilleton 
of April 16th, 1869, in his Quarante Ans de TheaHre, vol. v (1901), pp. 
7-15 ; Mr. Doumic's essay upon Eniile Augier, in his Portraits tf&rwains 
(1894 ?), pp. 66-67, and his article upon the comedy of manners in the 
nineteenth century, in Petit de Julleville's Histoire de la Ijangue et de la 
Litteraiure frangaise, vol. Vin (1899), p. 117. 

II. Mr. Doumic's opinion : — 

1) L' Aventurihre of 1848 is a pure comedie picaresque, based upon a single 
conception of dramatic art and free from discrepancies or disparities, all 
the characters of the play being consistent with themselves and in full 
concordance with the surroundings or milieu in which they are placed. 

2) L'Aventuriire of 1860, being founded upon two extremely different 
conceptions of dramatic art, a strange compound of come'die picaresque and 
drame bourgeois (or contemporary comedy of manners), lacking unity of 
tone, color, and conception, and containing most shocking discrepancies or 
disparities, is therefore inferior to the first version. 

3) Augier was a slow worker, a slow, though very powerful thinker. 
He was liable to spoil a dramatic work by remodeling or recasting it after 



